LETTERS 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
March 26th, 1956 
Mr. Edward E. Judge, 
The Canning Trade, 
20 S. Gay Street, 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 
Dear Ed: 

The article by Newell Brown, which be- 
gan in your March 12th issue, is a very 
clear statement of the construction which 
the Labor Department has given to most 
of those provisions of the Wage and Hour 
Law that are peculiarly applicable to the 
canning industry. However, the second 
paragraph under the heading “Child 
Labor”, in your March 19th issue, does 
not bring home to the reader the possible 
consequences of the departmental con- 
struction of the limitations on persons 
between the ages of 16 and 18. 


The law defines “Oppressive Child 
Labor” as including a condition of em- 
ployment under which any employee be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 18 is employed 
in any occupation which the Secretary of 
Labor shall find and declare to be particu- 
larly hazardous for 16 to 18 year olds. 
The Secretary has, by order, defined the 
occupations of motor-vehicle driver and 
motor-vehicle helper as hazardous. 


The law also prohibits the shipments in 
interstate commerce of any goods manu- 
factured in an establishment in or about 
which within thirty days prior to the 
removal of such goods therefrom any op- 
pressive child labor has been employed. 
Anyone who willfully violates this prohi- 
bition is subject to a fine of not more 
than $10,000.00; or, on a second subse- 
quent offense, not more than 6 months 
imprisonment. 


The department has announced in Indi- 
ana that the delivery of tomatoes to a fac- 
tory, and the unloading of them on the 
factory lot, makes the driver of the truck, 
and any helper he has, persons employed 
“in or about” the factory. They also con- 
tend that it is immaterial as to who em- 
ploys the driver and helper, as they are 
hazardously employed in the establish- 
ment. They also contend that if either 
such a farm truck driver or helper is be- 
twcen the ages of 16 and 18, the above 
provisions apply to the canner and the 
goods canned from such tomatoes, even 
though the driver is licensed by the state 
to drive, 


While the department has done very 
litle to enforce this contention, the treat 
heags over the head of every canner who 
bus raw products on a delivered basis. 
I (o know of one instance where a suit 
fo: injunction was brought by the Secre- 
ta: vy on such grounds. I think it would be 
on'y fair for Mr. Brown to give you a 
clerr cut statement of the present atti- 
tuve of the department with respect to 
this type of situation, so that its publica- 
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HIGHER —It’s no secret, of course, that higher costs on new pack goods 
COSTS 28 certainty. The extent of those increases, however, until now 

have been the subject of a good amount of loose talk, with nothing 
definite for the industry to put its finger on. That’s why we are particularly 
pleased to bring to the industry with the compliments of the New York State 
Canners and Freezers Association, the results of a study made there by the 
professional accounting firm employed by a good many canners of that state 
who enjoy the benefits of a uniform accounting system. (Please turn to 
page 6.) 


Incidentally, this service alone serves as an excellent example of the 
benefits accruing to members in a cooperative effort of this kind. Canners in 
several areas, namely, the Tri-States, Ohio and Iowa are at the moment 
scratching their heads as they debate the merits of this kind of a program. 
This report should help them make up their minds. Thank you Bill Sherman, 
New York, and the Wayne Mayhew Company for making this important infor- 
mation available to the entire industry. Let’s hope it helps these good gentle- 
men make up their minds in the affirmative. 


This column has on many occasions stressed the importance of timing in 
announcing unavoidable price increases. While it’s perfectly true, not too 
many canners have anything left in their warehouse on which the price might 
be raised, now is the time even though they may own only odds and ends. 
Certainly there is no excuse this year for special reduced prices for clean-up 
purposes. The Trade, incidentally, is fully aware of these increased costs and 
expects that they will be passed along. Don’t disappoint them. Now is the 
time too, to add a figure for profit, which figure has not been very much in 
evidence these past several years. 


Lest we be misunderstood, this column believes that it is paramount that 
each and every food processor bend every effort to keep these increases at a 
minimum. At the same time, we believe it is business suicide to attempt to sell 
at a loss week after week, month after month, year after year. The canner 
who doesn’t get his house in order on this expected increase, won’t be around 
for the next one. 


GROWING _ = —tThis week the Canning Trade proudly presents the third 

in a series of articles by University of Maryland’s Special- 
SWEET CORN ists on the production of better and larger sweet corn 
crops. It’s no secret that this is a necessity if processors hope to continue to 
obtain acreage at or near a reasonable price. At the moment, the plight of the 
farmer is very much in the lime-light. Some say it is always so, and while 
that may well be true, it is undoubtedly so at this time. Corn canners can 
stress many advantages to the farmer grower in growing sweet corn. Possibly 
the two most important advantages are that it is easy on the ground and that 
it enables the use of a second crop during the same season. These are good 
points and there are others, but somehow or other, none of them seem to 
counteract the results of studies made the past two seasons at Cornell Univer- 
sity. In 1954 researchers found, in a study of thrity-seven farms, that the 
average farmer receives a net return of $8.46 per acre growing sweet corn. 
In 1955 (a notoriously bad year of course), eighty-eight farmer growers lost 
an average of $7.84 per acre. The yields on those farms were 2.2 tons in 1954 
and 1.7 tons in 1955. In 1954 twelve farms with highest yields—3.3 tons 
averaged a net return of $34.31 per acre. In 1955, twenty-two farms with 
yields over 2.3 tons averaged a net return of $22.22 per acre. Needless to say, 
the answer lies in higher yields, and we would add “better quality”. The 
current series by the University of Maryland Specialists is designed specifically 
to make these higher yields possible. 
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COST STUDY 


Cost Increases in the Processing 
Industry in 1956 


Courtesy New York State Canners & Freezers Association 
WILLIAM H. SHERMAN, 
Secretary 


About the first of March, the Board of Directors of the New 
York State Canners and Freezers Association engaged the Public 
Accounting firm of Touche, Niven, Bailey and Smart, Rochester, 
to undertake a study of the various cost increases facing New 
York State canners and freezers this year. On March 1st the 
minimum wage rate in the United States was increased from 
seventy-five cents to $1.00 per hour; since last November can 
prices have been increased approximately 8 percent; cartons 
have recently increased about 5 percent; freight rates have 
increased about 6 percent; and in many instances raw material 
costs will be higher this season. 


The results of the study made by these independent accoun- 
tants follow. You will note they have not included some of the 
indirect increases such as fuel, taxes, and interest rates, nor 
has any attempt been made to include increases which may 
occur in raw materials. 


It should be kept in mind that the increases shown are for a 
basic style and can size for the individual product and products 
requiring greater workmanship would be proportionately greater. 
As an example, the increase in basic cost for two sieve whole 
beans would be greater than the Fancy four sieve base item 
shown in the report for snap beans. The same would be true for 
whole tomatoes, small whole beets, small sieve sizes of peas, etc. 


While no attempt has been made in this study to reflect any 
increases in raw materials, it is suggested that each processor 
review his own situation in this regard. The following examples 
are cited to show how raw product increases will affect overall 
costs: 


Examples 

Sweet Corn—24/303 Fancy cream style 
$1.00 per ton increase = $.0210 per case 
$2.00 per ton increase = $.0420 per case 

Snap Beans—24/303 Fancy 4 Sieve, Cut 
$1.00 per ton increase = $.0086 per case 
$5.00 per ton increase = $.0431 per case 

Tomatoes—12/46 oz. Juice 
$1.00 per ton increase = $.0252 per case 
$2.00 per ton increase = $.0504 per case 

R.S.P. Cherries—30# frozen 5 plus 1 
$5.00 per ton or %4¢ per pound increase = $.2619 per 100 


RESULTS OF THE STUDY 
April 2, 1956 
Increases in the minimum wage, cans, fibre cases, freight, etc., 
will result in substantially higher industry average costs per case 
for the various commodities processed in New York State in 1956. 


In order to determine the full effect of these increases on costs, 
information was submitted to us by a selected list of 17 com- 
panies. These companies reported certain of their 1955 actual 
costs, as well as their estimated 1956 costs, for the principal item 
packed in 11 different commodities. These items were as follows: 


Pears, 24/303, Fancy, 4 Sieve 
Green Beans, 24/3038, Fancy, 4 Sieve, Cut 
Corn, 24/303, Fancy, Cream Style 


Carrots, 24/303, Fancy, Diced 

Beets, 24/303, Fancy, Sliced 

Tomato Juice, 12/46 Oz., Fancy 
Applesauce, 24/303, Fancy 

Kraut, 24/2%, Fancy 

Grape Juice, 12/24 Oz. 

R.S.P. Cherries, Frozen, 5 + 1, Fancy, 30# 
Apples, Sliced, Frozen, 7 + 1, Fancy, 30# 


The above items represent a significant index to all commod- 
ities packed in New York State. The volume of the reporting 
companies represents over 50 percent of the 1955 pack in the 
State. The report was prepared on the basis of written infor- 
mation submitted by the various companies. Although we did 
not independently verify the data submitted, we believe it to be 
reasonable. 


LABOR INCREASES—The minimum wage has been _in- 
creased by law from $.75 to $1.00 per hour effective March 1, 
1956. Practically all processors in the State in 1955 paid their 
common labor less than the new minimum wage of $1.00 per 
hour. Consequently, this means that common labor costs, as well 
as all other labor costs, will be higher in 1956. The companies 
participating in this study were asked to report on four classifi- 
cations of labor rates per hour. The following schedule shows 
the results of the tabulation, on a simple average basis, of that 
information: 


Rate per Hour Percent of 

p 1955 1956 Increase Increase 
Common female labor.... $ .823 $1.007 $.184 22% 
Common male labor........ .978 1.087 109 11% 
Other female labor.......... .963 1.108 .145 15% 
Other male labor............ 1.282 1.871 .089 1% 


The effect of these percentage increases, on a cost per case 
basis for the principal items packed, is shown in Schedule “A”. 
The average increase in the cost per case for direct labor is 
estimated to be about 3% cents or 15 percent. In the case of 
high labor cost items such as whole tomatoes, the direct labor 
increase could be as much as 10 cents per case. The average per- 
centage increase for indirect labor is expected to be about 
10 percent. 


It should be pointed out that these per case increases have 
been computed without regard to possible savings due to in- 
creased efficiency in the use of labor, or changes in indirect labor 
due to variations in the volume of pack for 1956. 


CAN PRICE INCREASES—Since the 1955 summer packing 
season, two price increases have been announced by the can com- 
panies. A price increase of 5 to 5.7 percent became effective 
November 1, 1955, and a further increase of 3 percent has been 
announced for May 1, 1956. 


In calculating the total increase from 1955, we used price list 
information obtained from the can companies. Generally speak- 
ing, the 1955 prices were those effective January 1, 1955, and the 
1956 prices are those which will be effective May 1, 1956. Prices 
used are f.o.b. Fairport, New York, including carrier charges. 
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SUMMARY OF COST INCREASES : 
1956 Packs—New York State 


Peas : Green Beans Corn Carrots Beets Tomato Juice 
Item of Cost 24/3038, Fey. 24/303, Fey. 24/303, Fey. 24/303, Fey. 24/303, Fey. 12/46 Oz. 
4 Sv. 4 Sv. Cream Style Diced Sliced Fey. 
$.0426 $.0336 $.0308 $.0375 $.0322 $.0275 
.0100 .0074 .0074 .0075 .0064 .0059 
P.R.. Taxes & Comp. .0038 .0028 .0028 .0030 .0026 .0022 
.0556 .0557 .0556 .0327 .0327 .0590 
.0048 .0048 .0048 .0048 .0048 .0069 
Repairs & Maintenance................:00 .0060 .0054 .0048 .0037 .0035 .0049 
.0085 .0085 .0085 .0085 .0085 .0089 
$.1313 $.1182 $.1147 $.0977 $.0907 $.1153 
Applesauce Kraut Grape R.S.P. Apples 
24/303 24/2% Juice Cherries Sliced 
Fey. Fey. 12/24 Oz. 307 5+1, Fey. 30% 7+1, Fey. 


NOTE: Cost inerease for frozen R.S.P. Cherries and Sliced Apples have been computed on the basis of 100 Ib. units. All other items are on a per case basis. 


The percentage increases from the 1955 packing season, effec- 
tive May 1, 1956 for the principal can sizes, are as follows: 


Percentage 
Commodity Can Size Increase 
6/10 7.99% 
Green and Wax Bean............. 24/303 8.038% 
6/10 7.88% 
24/2% 3.06% 


The percentage increase for beets and carrots are less than for 
other items because of contemplated lower specifications for 
1956. The percentage for Kraut reflects only the increase effec- 
tive May 1, 1956, as most of the 1955 kraut was packed after 
November 1, 1955. 


OTHER COST INCREASES—Price increases have also been 
announced for other elements of cost. An increase of approxi- 


mately 5% percent for fibre cases will be effective for the 1956 
packing season. A similar increase has been announced for glass. 
Freight rates generally have increased about 6 percent. We have 
not attempted to reflect the effect of these freight increases in 
Schedule “A”. However, it is reasonable to expect increases in 
other elements of cost, such as fuel, maintenance supplies, etc., 
because of higher labor costs and freight rates experienced by 
suppliers. Interest rates on borrowed capital, warehouse fees, 
insurance, taxes, etc., may also be higher for 1956. 


CONCLUSION 

Schedule “A” summarizes the estimated average industry cost 
increases discussed in this report for the principal item of pack 
for each of the major commodities processed in New York State. 
It is extremely important, however, to point out that no consid- 
eration has been given to possible raw product increases in this 
schedule. It is anticipated that there will be increases in raw 
product costs for many commodities in 1956, both as to the price 
paid to growers, and as to acquisition costs. It is, therefore. 
extremely important that each packer carefully review his own 
costs, in light of the information contained in this report, when 
making plans for the coming processing season. 

TOUCHE, NIVEN, BAILEY & SMART 
Wayne Mayhew Special Services Division 


conditions on the spread ‘of plant dis- 


DR. WAGGONER HEADS 
NEW RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


Dr. Paul E. Waggoner has been named 
head of a new Department of Climatol- 
ogy at The Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Director James G. 
Horsfall reports. Establishment of the 
liew department on April 1 was author- 
ized March 20 by the Station Board of 
Control. 

Dr. Waggoner, a Station staff member 
since 1951, is a graduate of the Institute 
«f Meteorology, University of Chicago, 
and received the degree of Ph.D. in agri- 
cultural climatology at Iowa State Col- 
ge. In the Station’s Department of 
l'‘lant Pathology and Botany he has con- 
cueted research on microclimatology as 
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it relates to spread of plant diseases, and 
on the effect of atomic radiation on plant 
diseases. 


For several years Dr. Waggoner has 
also taken part in the plant diseases 
warning service for tobacco and potato 
growers. During his three years in the 
Air Force, he was a weather forcaster. 


In his new assignment, he will “do 
something about the weather” as _ it 
affects plant growth and farm crops. His 
study of local weather data is expected 
to give growers more exact information, 
for example, on the effect of climate on 
quality of food crops. This should make 
possible higher quality under Connecticut 
climatic conditions. Much remains to be 
learned also about the effect of climatic 


eases and on the relation of weather to 
insect populations and their parasites. 


C. H. Musselman Company, Biglerville, 
Pa., will be represented at the Annual 
Convention of Super Market Institute in 
Cleveland, May 6 to 9, by C. G. Bucher, 
Assistant Sales Manager; T. A. Grossman 
and S. B. Johnston, District Sales Super- 
visors; Fred Slaybaugh and Donald 
Joseph of the Sales Department, who will 
stay at the Olmsted Hotel. The Company 
will exhibit in booth B 325 in the Public 
Auditorium, 
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AGRICULTURE 


The Control of Insects on Sweet 
Corn Grown for Processing 


L. P. DITMAN AND 
FLOYD P. HARRISON 
University of Maryland, 

Agricultural Experiment Station, 

College Park, Maryland 


(Third in a Series of Articles by U. of M. Specialists) 


Insect control on canning sweet corn 
begins before the seed is planted and con- 
tinues through the growing of the crop 
and through the processing operation un- 
til the product is in its final container. 
Fortunately, all of the insects that attack 
sweet corn are not equally severe in all 
areas and populations fluctuate during 
the growing season in any given area. 
The corn borer, for example, is a severe 
problem in the northern sweet corn grow- 
ing area while fall armyworm and corn 
earworm cause comparatively little dam- 
age. Moving southward the corn borer 
becomes less of a problem and the ear- 
worm and fall armyworm become increas- 
ingly important. Fortunately no area is 
confronted with all of the insect pests 
that attack sweet corn. We shall, there- 
fore, consider the major pests separately. 


SOIL INHIBITING INSECTS 


WIREWORMS—The most important 
insects attacking underground portions 
of the corn plant are wireworms, root- 
worms, and the seed-corn maggot. The 
wireworms are larvae of several species 
of click beetles and occur locally through- 
out the corn growing area. They-feed on 
the seed in the ground and later on the 
growing plants. The injury is very char- 
acteristic; when the plants are six to ten 
inches tall, these insects eat into the cen- 
ter of the underground stalk causing the 
inner leaves of the plants to die. The 
plants that are not killed send up second- 
ary plants or suckers; usually two or 
more of these suckers develop. The 
amount of injury varies, of course, with 
the larval infestation and may be very 
light with only an occasional plant in- 
fested, to extremely severe when corn 
plants in large patches in a field may be 
totally destroyed. Since wireworms feed 
in the soil for two to six years before 
developing into adult click beetles, treat- 
ment is recommended only on fields where 
they are known to occur. 


ROOTWORMS — The southern corn 
rootworm is a larva of the spotted cucum- 
ber beetle and occurs more frequently in 
the southern part of our country while 


Miscellaneous Publication No. 258. Contribution 
No. 2692 of the Maryland Agricultural Experiment 
Station (Department of Entomology). 


DR. DITMAN 


the northern corn rootworm is prevalent 
in the middle west. Early damage by the 
larvae is similar to that caused by wire- 
worms. Later, as corn plants develop, the 
worms may do heavy damage to the root 
system which often results in the lodging 
of mature plants. In sections of the coun- 
try where rootworms normally occur, pre- 
planting soil treatment with insecticide is 
desirable. Heptachlor, aldrin, or dieldrin 
are satisfactory for this purpose. They 
are used at the rate of two to four pounds 
of actual insecticide per acre and may be 
applied in emulsion form with a weed 
sprayer or in the granular form, either 
broadcast or in the row or in fertilizer 
mixtures. In areas where these insects 
are of importance, fertilizer mixtures 
have considerable appeal to farmers. 
When applied broadcast they should be 
worked into the soil to a depth of several 
inches and applications should be made 
several weeks or more before the crops 
are planted. The fertilizers may be ap- 
plied broadcast or in the row. 


SEED-CORN MAGGOT—The seed- 
corn maggot is prevalent throughout 
most of the corn growing area in the 
early spring. It is usually abundant in 
fields with a high humus content and in 
periods of cool damp weather. It attacks 
the seed and the young plant reducing 
both the stand and the vigor of plants 
that survive. These insects are controlled 
with soil applications of insecticide and 
by seed treatments. All early planted 
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corn should be seed treated with both in- 
secticide and fungicide to prevent de- 
struction of seed by rots and decay and 
by the seed-corn maggot. It is desirable 
to treat seed for early planting with an 
insecticide even though soil applications 
have been made. It is not necessary to 
treat the seed of late planted corn since 
losses from both maggot injury and dis- 
ease can be expected to be very low after 
warm weather begins. For seed treat- 
ment dieldrin is the most satisfactory 
insecticide and arasan or captan are the 
preferable fungicides. Use % ounce 
actual dieldrin and 2 to 2% ounces of 
arasan or captan per 100 pounds of seed. 


THE CORN FLEA BEETLE 


There has been considerable interest by 
food processors in this insect since it car- 
ries bacterial wilt of corn to which sev- 
eral of our new and more desirable sweet 
corn varieties are susceptible. Recent re- 
sults indicate that soil treatment as used 
for wireworm and rootworm control is 
somewhat effective against the adult flea 
beetles, since they crawl on and some- 
times hide in the soil. Dieldrin has shown 
particular promise for control of this in- 
sect. Two to three pounds per acre 
worked into the soil lightly or one pound 
actual chemical per acre applied on the 
surface after planting has given encour- 
aging results. Where possible, wilt sus- 
ceptible varieties of corn, as Victory 
Golden, should be planted in midseason 
or later so that by the time plants are up, 
the adult flea beetles will all have moved 
out of hibernation. On such late sweet 
corn a single post-emergence treatment 
of dieldrin applied at a pint per acre with 
a weed sprayer will be sufficiently effec- 
tive to reduce the incidence of bacterial 
wilt. This latter treatment is lower in 
cost than pre-emergence soil treatments 
and appears to be practical on canning 
sweet corn. 


FALL ARMYWORM 


The fall armvworm is a_ southern 
snecies of insect that overwinters only in 
the south and works its wav north during 
the summer, arriving in the latitude of 
Maryland and southern Pennsylvania 
around the first of August. In years of 
abundance it sometimes causes heavy 
damage to sweet corn which is often at- 
tributed to the earworm—the two species 
are often confused by farmers. When 
conditions in the south favor its develop- 
ment in the earlv spring heavy fall infes- 
tations will usually appear in the north. 
It mav attack late sweet corn from the 
time it is a few inches tall until it 
matures. When heavy infestations occur 
on corn in the whorl stage it is necessary 
to control this insect in order to prevent 
complete destruction of the crop. For 
this purpose DDT emulsion sprays are 
very effective but must be reveated at fre- 
auent intervals. Reports of recent work 
indicate that granular insecticides are 
verv effective. A single application ap- 
nlied in the whorl stage is said to protect 
the corn until the ears begin to form. 
This treatment is also highly effective 
against the European corn borer. Granu- 
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lar toxaphene or granular DDT are suit- 
able insecticides for this purpose. Usually 
canning sweet corn in the region of Mary- 
land is sufficiently advanced so that fall 
armyworm occurs when corn is coming 
into ear. At that time treatment as 
recommended for earworm is very effec- 
tive. 


INSECTS ATTACKING THE 
CORN EAR 


The sweet corn ear is attacked by the 
corn earworm, the European corn borer, 
by sap beetles, and by the fall armyworm 
already mentioned. Since the corn ear- 
worm is the most destructive of our ear 
infesting insects, control of this group of 
pests is centered around earworm con- 
trol. Earworm treatments which are ap- 
plied early in the development of the corn 
ear will give almost perfect control of 
fall armyworm and a high degree of con- 
trol of the earworm and the European 
corn borer. Sap beetles, though con- 
trolled by early earworm sprays, have a 
tendency to reinfest sweet corn ears as 
they approach maturity and, to secure a 
high degree of control for these insects, 
additional sprays are necessary particu- 
larly on early season corn. Because of the 
cost involved such treatments have not 
been recommended in Maryland. 


DDT is the most effective of the pres- 
ent available insecticides against the 
corn earworm. It is most efficient when 
applied in the emulsion form in water 
spray in which additional mineral oil has 
been incorporated. Mineral oil increases 
the effectiveness of the treatment so that 
less DDT is required to give adequate 
control. The oil may be eliminated from 
the spray provided sufficient DDT is ap- 
plied. When no oil is used it is necessary 
to use a minimum of two to two and one- 
half pounds of actual DDT per acre per 
application to get results comparable to a 
pound and a half of DDT applied with 
mineral oil. To secure best results with 
DDT emulsion-oil sprays it is necessary 
that they be applied at the proper time. 
If early earworm infestations are not 
extremely severe the DDT should be ap- 
plied when twenty-five percent of the 
plants are in silk and repeated four or 
five days later. On early corn one or two 
sprays often give excellent results. When 
earworm infestations become severe in 
the late fall the first application must be 
applied earlier and a greater number of 
applications made at more frequent inter- 
vals in order to secure satisfactory con- 
trol, 


Since the spraying of corn is costly it 
is recommended, wherever possible, that 
canners plan their crop early in the sea- 
on. Late corn should be avoided. There 
are a number of other factors that con- 
tribute to successful earworm control. 
One of the important ones is the corn 
varieties. Varieties that have ears with 
ight husks that extend well beyond the 
‘ip of the ear are very desirable not only 
rom the standpoint of earworm injury 
ut of sap beetle injury also. Victory 
‘olden and Hoosier Gold are both desir- 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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How Niagara Helps You Win The Game of 


Crops and Robbers 


Give your row crop acres the best of protection with these exclusive 
NIAGARA formulations. Enjoy better yields. Always available fresh and 
in full toxic strength. See your local NIAGARA field man. 


C-O-C-S FUNGICIDE 


This natural copper fungicide 
is the old favorite dust or spray 
material for thousands of grow- 
ers. Effectively controls blight, 
mildew, leaf spot. 


NABAM SOLUTION 


An organic liquid, compatible 
with most insecticidal sprays. 
Controls many diseases, partic- 
ularly early and late blight on 
potatoes, tomatoes, celery. 


CHLORO IPC WEED KILLER 


A pre-emergence weed control 
material for snap and lima 
beans, lettuce, peas, onions, 
spinach and others. Post-emer- 
gence on onions, also. 


PYRENONE DUST 


A relatively non-toxic ingecti- 
cide for application to vegetable 
crops where the use of materials 
such as DDT is not permitted. 


CHLORDANE DUST OR 
SPRAY 


One of the most effective insecti- 
cides known. Controls cut- 
worms, wire worms, grasshop- 
rs, maggots, ear wigs, beetles, 
eaf miners and others. 


SOILFUME 


Apply 2 to 3 weeks before plant- 
ing to rid the soil of pests such 
as nematodes and wire worms 
that attack vegetable root struc- 
tures and restrict yields. 


Write for New Catalog 


Niagara Chemical Division 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Middleport, N.Y., Richmond, Calif., Jacksonville, Fla., Tampa, Fla., 
Pompano, Fla., Wyoming, Ill, New Orleans, La., Ayer, Mass., 
Harlingen, Tex., Pecos, Tex., Yakima, Wash., Pine Bluff, Ark. Canadian 
Associate: NIAGARA BRAND SPRAY CO., LTD., Burlington, Ontario 
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Northwest Canners & Freezers Associ- 
ation has moved its headquarters to Room 
505, Corbett Building, Portland 4, Oregon. 
The telephone number remains CApitol 
8-7569. 


Pennsylvania Canners Association — 
Chairman Wirt S. Winebrenner has an- 
nounced that plans have been completed 
for the Fifth Annual Sales Clinic to be 
held at the Pocono Manor Lodge on May 
11. Members are urged to not only at- 
tend, but to extend a personal invitation 
to Buyers and Brokers with whom they 
do business. As a “follow thru”, a golf 
tournament will be held on Saturday, 
May 12, with plenty of prizes to be 
awarded through the courtesy of the 
Allied Industries. 


Charles J. Tressler, Jr., a member of 
the National Canners Association Wash- 
ington Research Laboratory Staff since 
1943 and in charge of its Chemical Divi- 
sion since 1944, resigned on April 1 to 
accept a position with the General Foods 
Corporation in it’s main Laboratory. 


Red Wing Company has acquired the 
assets of the American Preserve Com- 
pany, since 1868, Philadelphia manufac- 
turers of fine quality preserves, jellies 
and specialty products. All rights to the 
“Schimmel” Brand trademark, as well as 
other brands owned by the American Pre- 
serve Company, are included in the trans- 
action. E. Everett Meschter as well as 
other personnel will join the Red Wing 
Company and the sales force of both com- 
panies, which consist of direct represen- 
tatives and food brokers, will remain 
intact. 


Morgan Packing Company, Austin, 
Indiana, canners of vegetables, have com- 
pleted arrangements with the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture to employ the 
services of a full time government inspec- 
tor, at their headquarters plant in Austin, 
President I. H. Morgan has announced. 
The step is taken to further the com- 
pany’s quality control program, which 
will also enable the company to furnish 
federal grade certificates on any of its 
products where certification is required. 
The company also operates canneries at 
Franklin, Brownstown, Columbus and 
Scottsburg, Indiana. The U.S.D.A. serv- 
ice will be extended to these plants dur- 
ing the fall canning season. 
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Crown Cork & 
Seal Company — 
Russell Gowans, 
President, has an- 
nounced the ap- 
pointment of 
Stanley M. Bixler 
as General Man- 
ager of the com- 
pany’s Western 
Division. Edmund 
B. Spread, who 
has served as Act- 
ing General Man- 
ager has been S. M BIXLER 
named Assistant General Manager. Both 
appointments were effected April 5. Mr. 
Bixler comes to his new post with long 
and varied administrative and manufac- 
turing experience in the container and 
packaging fields. He will make his resi- 
dence in San Francisco. 


Whaling promises to become an indus- 
try once again for Metropolitan San 
Francisco, Calif. The Del Monte Fishing 
Company has asked for permission to 
construct a slipway for handling whales at 
Point San Pablo and plans to make use 
of part of a sardine cannery leased from 
the Pharr Richmond Terminal Corp. Two 
whaling ships have been chartered and it 
is planned to handle about two whales a 
day in season. The whales would be 
towed to the plant, cut into fillets and 
transformed into cat, dog and hog food. 


House of Guest—C. L. Thomas, Presi- 
dent, House of Guest, importers and 
packers of olives, Findlay, Ohio, an- 
nounced the purchase of the Woeber Food 
Corporation, processors of pickles, 
Springfield, Ohio. The new owners have 
changed the name to Doeber Foods re- 
taining Raymond V. Woeber as manager 
and his brother Eugene in charge of sales 
of the new firm. 


Chun King Sales—Carl C. Frederick- 
son, one of the original employees of this 
nine year old firm in the American- 
Oriental food field, who has just con- 
cluded an advanced management course 
at Harvard University has been ap- 
pointed Comptroller of the firm. 


Loretto Foods, Inc., Olean, New York, 
has been admitted to membership in the 
New York State Canners & Freezers As- 
sociation. 
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N.A.W.G.A. Dates—National American 
Wholesale Grocers Association has an- 
nounced the following dates for forthcom- 
ing Conventions. The 51st Annual Con- 
vention will be held at the Hotel Sherman 
in Chicago, March 17 to 20, 1957; The 
52nd Annual Convention at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, March 9-13, 1958; The 
53rd, also at the Palmer House, March 
8-12, 1959, and the 54th at the Palmer 
House, March 13-17, 1960. 


Brownsville Canning Company, Browns- 
ville, Wisconsin. The main_ building, 
which contained the canning lines and 
pea equipment was destroyed by fire of 
unknown origin on the afternoon of 
Saturday, March 31. The power plant, 
warehouses, office, viners and storage 
buildings were not damaged in the blaze. 
The loss is fully covered by insurance. 
The plant is to be rebuilt, however, it’s 
not known whether this can be done in 
time for the 1956 pea pack. 


Harkey Canning Co.—Robert S. Longs- 
worth bowed out of the canning business 
April 7 when he held an auction of all 
equipment of the Harkey Canning Com- 
pany, Hicksville, Ohio. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis- 
consin, has issued a new catalog sheet 
describing with illustrations and _ speci- 
fications the firm’s new Scrubber 
Washer, particularly adaptable for fresh 
pack pickles and other products, which 
is available from the company at the 
above address. 


The Fish and Wildlife Service reports 
that last year California led the nation 
in value of its production of canned fish 
and fishery byproducts. The California 
output was valued at $147,350,00, or al- 
most 40 percent of the national total of 
$386,000,000. 


The James Dole Engineering Co., for 
years located at 58 Sutter St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., has moved to the Russ Build- 
ing. This concern manufactures canning 
equipment. 


Berger & Plate Company, San Fran- 
cisco food brokers, has announced that 
Edward A. Durell, formerly with the 
Regent Canfood Company, has joined the 
firm as Sales Manager of the Canned 
Foods Department. 
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Conventions and Schools 


APRIL 18-19, 1956—INDIANA CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


APRIL 23-27, 1956 — NATIONAL CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION—F ive day conference 
on Statistical Quality Control Applica- 
tions. National Canners Association 
Headquarters, Washington, D. C. 


MAY 6-10, 1956—-SUPERMARKET INSTI- 
TUTE — Annual Convention, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


MAY 11-12, 1956—PENNSYLVANIA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION — 5th Annual Sales 
Clinic, Pocono Manor Inn, Pocono Manor, 
Pa. 


MAY 13-16, 1956—FLAVORING EXTRACT 
MANUFACTURING ASSOCIATION, 47th An- 
nual Convention, Hotel Traymore, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 


MAY 15-17, 1956—11TH PURDUE INDUS- 
TRIAL WASTE CONFERENCE—Purdue Me- 
morial Union, Lafayette, Ind. 


MAY 18-19, 1956—NATIONAL CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting Board of 
Directors and Administrative Council, 
N.C.A. Headquarters, Washington, D. C. 


MAY 28, 1956 — TIDEWATER CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION OF VIRGINIA, Annual Meet- 
ing, Tides Inn, Irvington, Virginia. 


JUNE 3-4, 1956—MICHIGAN CANNERS & 
FREEZERS ASSOCIATION—Spring Meeting, 
Park Place Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 


JUNE 10-14, 1956—INSTITUTE OF FOOD 
TECHNOLOGISTS, Annual Meeting, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


JUNE 10-14, 1956—NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF RETAIL GROCERS—Annual Conven- 
tion, Los Angeles, California. 

JUNE 19-20, 1956 — MAINE CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Summer Meeting, Lake- 
wood near Skowhegan, Maine. 

JULY 19-20, 1956 — NATIONAL KRAUT 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Catawba Cliffs Beach Club, Port Clinton, 
Ohio. 


JUNE 20-22, 1956—NATIONAL MACA- 
RONI MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 52nd 
Annual Meeting, Wentworth-by-the-Sea, 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 

OCTOBER 17-19, 1956 — NATIONAL 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, 63rd An- 
nual Meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

OCTOBER 24-27, 1956—FLORIDA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 25th Annual Conven- 
tion, Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, 
Florida. 


NOVEMBER 7-8, 1956 — WISCONSIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

NOVEMBER 8-9, — Iowa-NE- 
BRASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION — Annual 
Meeting, Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

NOVEMBER 14-16, 1956 —INDIANA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Convention, 
French Lick Sheraton Hotel, French 
Lick, Indiana. 
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NOVEMBER 18-19, 1956 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION—42nd An- 
nual Convention, Yorktowne Hotel, York, 
Pa. 


NOVEMBER 26-27, 1956 — OHIO CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, 
Hotel Carter, Cleveland, Ohio. 


NOVEMBER 29-30, 1956 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Fall 
Meeting, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


DECEMBER 13-14, 1956 — NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
71st Annual Meeting, Statler Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


JANUARY 6, 1957—NATIONAL FROZEN 
FOOD CONVENTION, N.A.F.F.P., N.A.F.F.D., 
Fontainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


FEBRUARY 1957—NATIONAL CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES, 
Annual Convention, Chicago, Illinois. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Professor Lewis M. Montgomery, for 
15 years associated with the Processed 
Products Inspection, Fruit and Vegetable 
Division, AMS, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, died March 30 at 
the home of his daughter and son-in-law, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Rood, Lakewood, 
Ohio. He was 81 years old. 

For many years “Monty” as he was 
affectionately called by his friends, was a 
professor of horticulture at Ohio State 
University, and was widely known to 
fruit and vegetable growers and proces- 
sors. 

Since his retirement, eight years ago 
from USDA, he and his wife Anna T., 
who preceded him in death February 25, 
1955, lived at their Painesville, Ohio, 
home. 


Orville R. Bechdolt, Vice President of 
Naas Foods, Inc., of Portland, Indiana, 
and active in the Indiana Canners Asso- 
ciation for a number of years, died at his 
home in Portland on Sunday, April 8. 


Mrs. Winiford A. Boucher, one of Ohio’s 
pioneer canners, and the mother of Rich- 
ard C. Boucher, Bryan Canning Company, 
Bryan, Ohio, died recently at 77. Mrs. 
Boucher was the widow of Charles F. 
Boucher who founded the Bryan Canning 
Company in the early ’30’s packing sweet 
corn and later turned to tomatoes and 
tomato juice for which the company is 
well known. She was active in the busi- 
ness until a few years ago when she sold 
her interest to Richard, the present 
owner. Other survivors are two sons Dr. 
Dean Boucher of Bryan and Dr. Carl 
Boucher of Columbus and a sister Mrs. 
Walter Gardner of Bryan. Burial was at 
Bryan. 


Frederick H. Leonhardt, eighty-three, 
dean of the American essential oi! indus- 
try, Chairman of the Board of Fritzsche 
Brothers, Inc., New York, and its affiliate, 
Dodge & Olcott, Inc., died on the night 
of April 10 at his home, 7 Willow Street, 
Douglaston, N. Y. He had been associated 
with his firm for over sixty years. 


BETTER BROKERS— 
BETTER SALES 


Better Brokers — Better Sales is the 
theme of the Fifth Annual Sales Clinic 
of the Pennsylvania Canners Association, 
scheduled for Friday and Saturday, May 
11-12 at the Pocono Manor Inn, Pocono 
Manor, Pa. 

The program, as announced by Wirt S. 
Winebrenner, vice-president in charge of 
sales for the D. E. Winebrenner Co., and 
chairman of the PCA Sales and Mer- 
chandising Committee, is intended to 
assist canners by offering formal discus- 
sion of each topic rather than general 
discussions and observations which often 
tend to eliminate the specific informa- 
tion that is of greatest value. 

Assisting Mr. Winebrenner on _ the 
committe are Ty R. Young, Sales Man- 
ager of the Chas. G. Summers Co., and 
D. K. Weltmer, Sales Director of Brandy- 
wine Mushroom Corp. Mr. Young is also 
in charge of the arrangements for the 
Golf Tournament which will be held Sat- 
urday, May 12th. 

Speakers on the program are all well 
known food brokers and members of the 
National Food Brokers Assn. They in- 
clude: Francis X. O’Hare, Frances X. 
O’Hare & Co., Hartford, Conn., whose 
topic is “Conflicting Canner Accounts”; 
E. Norton Reusswig, partner Lestrade 
Bros., New York City, speaking on 
“Brokerage Compensation”; Donald D. 
Tretheway, president of Donald D. Tre- 
theway Co., Wilkes Barre, Pa., “Retail 
Coverage’; James A. Weaver, President 
of James A. Weaver Co., Lancaster, 
Pa., “Retail Compensation”; Edward J. 
Rinaud, president of E. J. Rinaud Co., 
New York City, “National Brands Versus 
Local Brands;” Fendall M. Clagett, pres- 
ident of Clagett & DePuey Co., Washing- 
ton, D. C., “How Much Assistance Should 
A Manufacturer Give A Broker In Cov- 
ering The Trade”; Harry L. Coale, part- 
ner, Cary & Coale, Philadelphia, “How 
Many Accounts Should A Broker Have”; 
and James J. Reilley, owner, James J. 
Reilley & Associates, Philadelphia, 
“Broker Assistance in Advertising, Dem- 
onstrations, Point-of-Sale Material, ete.” 
The Banquet Speaker for Friday evening, 
May 11th will be J. Roger Deas of the 
American Can Company. 

It has also been announced that the 
Mushroom Canners League will hold its 
spring meeting May 10th in connection 
with the Pennsylvania Canners sales 
clinic. Reservations for this sales clinic 
should be made direct with the Pocono 
Manor Inn, Pocono Manor, Pennsylvania. 


National Pickle Packers Association 
has added 50 percent more display space 
for its Pickle Fair to be held in the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel in Chicago, October 
17, 18, and 19. The original space was 
completely sold out within 45 days after 
it was made available. Of the exhibitors 
already signed up, 80 percent of them 
are manufacturers of pickle processing 
machinery which is expected to make the 
show a demonstration of automation in 
the pickle industry. 
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An important new ad 


by CANCO... 


“Can do”... that’s the spirit of 
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You will see this ad—full size and in full 
color, in the April 23rd issue of LIFE Maga- 
zine and in THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


good things you pack in cans and of the 
scientific care and research that go into grow- 
ing and processing . . . and can making. 


of May 5th. * * * 
It’s another important step in Canco’s pro- 


So will millions of your customers: gram to help build confidence in the quality 


And they’1l be reminded, vividly, of the many of canned foods. 


IIIA IIIA AAAI A SIA SASSI ASAI AS SAS SASS SA ASS A SACS 


The Symbol that links all the 


goodness of distant farms 


to your table 


An almost unbelievable variety of vegetables and juices, garden-fresh in flavor 


and goodness, is always within arm’s reach—no farther away than your 
pantry shelf—because of the can and a symbol you probably seldom notice. 


The symbol is a trade mark—a small oval on the ends of cans made by 
American Can Company: 


Back of it is Canco’s belief that the can is more than a container; it’s 
a way of helping you live better... more conveniently . . . for less money. 


Back of it, too, is Canco’s motto, ““Can do,” and the spirit of cooperation 
that makes this motto work. 


BEHIND THIS SYMBOL ARE THE SERVICES OF CANCO'S “CAN DO" MEN 
HERE’S HOW THEY HELP BRING YOU TASTIER CANNED PEAS 


AMACHINE THAT “CHEWS” PEAS, called a“‘tenderometer” | AGRONOMIST DR. F. W. GEISE, ABOVE, is one of many 
is now widely used to measure the all-important tenderness of _ Canco specialists who help the canning industry produce better 
peas. It was invented by Canco’s “Can do” men tohelpcanners _ products. Faced with tough problems and great opportunities, 
determine the exact maturity of peas and in that way be sure — Canco’s researchers and service people have always answered 
they are canned for you and your family at their delicious best. “Can do!”” Result: leadership—yesterday, today, tomorrow! 


American Can Company 
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SALES & PROMOTION 


DOLE PINEAPPLE 
SPRING PROMOTION 


A striking new Dole Hawaiian House 
Party spring promotion package cram- 
med with Pineapple and store-wide sell- 
ing power is behind Dole’s March-April 
merchandising drive. 

The promotion package combines store- 
selling impact of spectacular Hawaiian 
atmosphere decorations with a powerful, 
well-diversified advertising schedule al- 
ready pre-selling the housewife in maga- 
zines, on TV and radio. 

Useful store display building aids like 
the Dole Hawaiian hut, dump bins, and 
poster poles are available for participat- 
ing stores. 

A barrage of hard-selling, full-page 
color ads in four women’s magazines and 
five store distributed magazines is spe- 
cifically timed to support the promotion 
and sell the full line of Dole products. 

Millions of housewives also will receive 
Dole selling messages on the Art Link- 
letter “House Party” simulcast over 60 
TV and 174 radio stations coast-to-coast. 


More promotion steam comes from 
store’s newspaper advertising co-opera- 
tively supported by Dole’s promotion al- 
lowance program on Pineapple and Fruit 
Cocktail. 

Store and supermarket operators 
across the country last year voted 
“House Party” a stop-selling promotion. 


TUNA WEEK MOVED 
FORWARD TO SEPTEMBER 


With the emphasis on “back to school,” 
National Tuna Week has been moved up 
on the 1956 calendar. Dates this year 
will be from September 13 through the 
23rd, according to the Tuna Research 
Foundation. 

This 11-day period will also tie-in with 
the Annual Fishermen’s Fiesta at San 
Pedro, an event that receives national 
publicity and which will add strong im- 
petus to the National Tuna Week drive. 

Bringing the date forward to Septem- 
ber will provide additional material in 
the overall publicity and promotional 
campaign. Sandwiches, lunch box recipes, 
school cafeteria menus as well as new 
recipes for home consumption will be 
spotlighted, stressing the nutritional 


value, and the high content of vitamin 


FINELY STR 
APPLE 


B-12 in this protein food, plus its eco- 
nomical value to the consumer. 

Major newspapers and national food 
syndicate columns will be serviced 
with recipes, news and feature stories 
with accompanying photographs. Na- 
tional magazines and the Sunday supple- 
ments are currently being furnished 
with pictorial and editorial copy for their 
September issues. The smaller news- 
paper dailies and weeklies will receive 
special material along with the farm, 
labor and Negro press. 


Television and radio will alert viewers 
and listeners to National Tuna Week 
with network and regional shows. The 
material will consist of recipes and 
photos on home ee and other video and 
radio shows as well as spot announce- 
ments and tie-ins with related foods. 
Also, many TV and radio stars will plug 
the week on their network programs. 


A program for enlisting support from 
related food item processors is under 
way, and will be reflected in consumer 
advertising space. Member companies of 
the Tuna Research Foundation stress the 
event in both their consumer advertising 
in all forms of media, and member com- 
pany brokers will be working individu- 
ally as well as with related food repre- 
sentatives. 


VB Apple Smooth Finely Strained 
Apple Sauce, an apple sauce with an un- 
usually appetizing flavor and a smooth, 
velvety texture, is being introduced in 
this 15-oz. glass jar by the Lyndonville 
Canning Company, Ine., Lyndonville, 
New York, as a companion product to 
the company’s VB Old Fashioned Apple 
Sauce. Flavor and smooth texture of VB 
Apple Smooth are produced through 
careful blending of the finest varieties of 
apples grown in New York State which 
are then finely strained through a spe- 
cial process, company officials explain. 
Iilustrated back label carries a number of 
suggestions for the serving of this prod- 
uct in the home. 

VB Apple Smooth and other Lyndon- 
ville products are distributed nationally 
through food brokers. Glass jars and 
metal Vapak closures used in packaging 
the product are manufactured by Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company. Stecher-Traung 
supplies the wrap-around label. 
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Libby, McNeill and Libby packaged a part of the 1955 crop 
of Royal Anne and Black Cherries in No. 303 jars to capitalize 
on the specialty nature of fruits in glass. The jars are supplied 
by Owens-Illinois Glass Company of San Francisco. Distribu- 
tion is national through wholesale grocers. 
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REVIEWPOINT 


THE MARKET—In view of the grow- 
ing list of shortages, and the heavy 
February shipping orders prior to the 
freight rate increase at the end of that 
month, the market is very much on the 
dull side and promises to remain that way 
until new packs become available. Occa- 
sionally some of the short items do crop 
up in very small quantities, but these are 
not generally quoted. Some canners with 
small supplies of these are using them as 
bait to reduce stocks of longer items— 
for example, whole kernel corn at $1.65 
providing orders of cream style at $1.50 
is placed at the same time. 


Contrary to the general interest in new 
pack plans, trade interest in the new 
asparagus pack about to get under way 
in California is at low ebb due to the 
known heavy carryover of this item. 
Spinach on the other hand, is a different 
story because just about every buyer has 
this item on his short list. Citrus con- 
tinues extremely sloppy with the fever 
spreading to orange juice, which up until 
now had maintained its relatively strong 
position. There is considerable interest 
in the weather, crop contracting, and the 
known higher costs applying on new 
packs, 


HIGHER COSTS—Speaking of higher 
costs, no one interested in the canned 
foods markets will want to miss reading 
and studying the report carried on an- 
other page of this issue by the Mayhew 
firm of accountants. It is most informa- 
tive and outlines in detail the various cost 
increases with the one exception of raw 
products, since last packing season. 


THE WEATHER—Generally speaking, 
last week the Eastern half of the country 
had warmer than normal temperatures, 
while the Western half had temperatures 
below normal. Towards the latter part of 
the period, however, the East cooled down 
considerably. Rainfall or snow in the 
astern half of the country has also been 
above average this past week, with the 
rest of the country having about normal 
rainfall, except, of course, California, 
‘lorida, and Texas, where no rainfall at 
all was reported. The situation in Florida 
is becoming accute, while California, fol- 
lowing the floods of December and Janu- 
ary, is beginning to call for more rain. 
The first peas were planted in the North- 
west during the week, two weeks later 
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than normal. Planting progress in Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, New York, and Wis- 
consin has been slow due to cold and wet 
conditions. Minnesota and the Northeast 
had heavy snow during the week. Good 
general rains are needed in most areas of 
Illinois. Indiana had a general freeze on 
the 7th and 8th. Conditions, however, in 
that State are about normal, except, of 
course, for the tornadoes that visited 
much of the State and also parts of Wis- 
consin and Michigan. In Virginia sub-soil 
moisture and conditions in general are re- 
ported the best in years. An excellent 
strawberry crop is in prospect in Tennes- 
see where commercial vegetables are re- 
ported in good condition. In South Caro- 
lina March freezes caused considerable 
damage to fruit, tomatoes and beans. The 
vegetable acreage has been replanted. 
Conditions are fair to good in North 
Carolina. 


CONTRACTING — Active contracting 
for processing vegetables continues in 
many areas, with prospects for comple- 
tion earlier than usual. Pea prices in the 
Northwest are reported up about 12 per- 
cent on freezing peas and 9 percent on 
canning peas, taking into consideration 
reduced seed costs. A national freezer in 
New York State has offered contracts 
based on tenderometer readings at $145 
up to an 85 reading, down to $50 for a 
reading between 126 and 135. This con- 
tract is the same as in 1955 except peas 
falling in the 96 to 100 bracket are in- 
creased $5.00 a ton’ from $100 to $105. 
The floor here is $80 with a seed cost of 
$6.00 per bushel. An independent proces- 
sor offers contracts ranging from $140 
for a tenderometer reading of 0 to 85, 
$70 for 112 and up. In this contract peas 
in the 90 to 99 bracket are up $2.00 from 
1955, and the floor is increased $4.00 from 
$80 to $84. 


As of the first of April Eastern Shore 
of Maryland peas were only half planted 
due to heavy rains, so early peas in that 
area were in the ground by that time. In 
Ontario, Canada, arbitration proceedings 
have been finally completed. This year 
two systems will be used. One involving 
several canners with various tender- 
ometer readings, but the average mini- 
mum price is $93.50 per ton instead of 
$98.50 last year. The other system offers 
$150 for a tenderometer reading 0 to 85 
down to $88.50 for 121 or more. Floor is 
$93.50. 


ASPARAGUS—In California contract 
prices for Asparagus have not yet been 
settled. Fresh market shipments there 
are well ahead of last year, and it looks 
now like the fresh deal will run well into 
April due to climatic conditions in other 
major asparagus producing areas. This 
may well have a definite effect on avail- 
able supplies for processing. In Michigan 
the growers association is asking the 
base price of 16% cents a pound net for 
snapped asparagus or 8% cents a pound 
cut. 1955 prices were 15% cents and 8 
cents respectively. New Jersey and East- 
ern Shore of Maryland asparagus grow- 
ers are asking 14 cents a pound basic 
price. No definite contract offers have 
been reported. 


CORN —On sweet corn a _ national 
freezer in New York has contracted at 
$36 for fancy grade, $32,for extra stand- 
ard, as compared with $34 and $30 last 
year. In Ontario, a price of $25 per ton 
for sweet corn has been established. This 
is the same as last year. Canners wanted 
a 14% percent reduction, with the grow- 
ers holding out for last year’s price. The 
Arbitration Board favored the grower. 


TOMATOES — On tomatoes one na- 
tional canner in New Jersey was reported 
increasing the price to $35 a ton on a flat 
basis, thus meeting the request of the 
tomato growers association in that State. 
The canner originally offered $32 flat, an 
increase of $2.00 over last year. This is 
the second canner in the State who has 
met the grower organization price. A 
late report states that still another can- 
ner has met the growers’ demands. In 
New York State the Canning-Growers 
Cooperative approved contracts of two ° 
national canners at $36.50 for No. 1 to- 
matoes, $24.50 for 2’s. The 1955 price 
was $35 and $23 respectively. An inde- 
pendent canner’s contract in that same 
State was approved at $35 for 1’s, $24 for 
2’s, plus $1.00 for exclusive contract with 
the canner. Last year the contract was 
$35 and $22. Two other independent can- 
ner contracts at $36.50 for 1’s and $24.50 
for 2’s was approved in New York. Both 
these canners last year paid $35 and $23. 
One other independent canner has con- 
tracted at $42 for 1’s and $20 for 2’s, plus 
a $2.50 bonus for 60 to 69 percent grade, 
$5.00 bonus for a 70 percent. Last year 
this canner paid $40 and $18 with no 
bonus arrangement. One other indepen- 
dent canner in New York State contracted 
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at $35 per ton flat, as compared with $40 
for 1’s and $18 for 2’s last year. Tomato 
plants are available within the State at 
$12.50 per thousand at the greenhouse, or 
$13.75 to $14.00 delivered. 

Cannery Growers, Inc., have approved 
the contract of a national canner in Ohio 
at $32 for 1’s and $20 for 2’s, no pay- 
ment for culls, 40 percent minimum No. 
1’s, 10 percent culls; 3 cents hamper 
rental, 50 cents per ton for labor housing 
if provided by canner. The canner will 
obtain all labor at no charge to the 
grower. Last year the top price for this 
canner was $30 for 1’s and $15 for 2’s. 
Growers will provide their own field serv- 
ices this season. 

An independent canner in Ohio has con- 
tracted at $30 for 1’s and $18 for 2’s as 
compared with $30 and $16 last year. 
Another independent canner has had a 
contract approved at $30 and $20 as com- 
pared with $30 and $19 last year. 

The Arbitration Board in Ontario has 
granted tomato growers $1.00 per ton in- 
crease in the price of No. 2’s. The 1956 
prices are $37 for 1’s, $25 for 2’s as com- 
pared with $37 and $24 last year. Can- 
ners had sought a $3.00 per ton reduc- 
tion in the base price of tomatoes, while 
the growers had requested an increase. 
The Ontario contract provides for a mini- 
mum of 50 percent No. 1’s, 10 percent 
culls, and no per acre tonnage limitation. 

An increase from $98 per ton to $100 
on snap beans has been approved in 
Ontario, while cabbage will be grown at 
the same price as last year, or $13 per 
ton for late and $16 for early cabbage. 


VA WANTS ASPARAGUS—The Vet- 
erans Administration at Washington 25, 
D. C., has issued invitations for bids on 
canned asparagus in two parts. The first 
calls for a total of 22% thousand cases 
of No. 10 all green cut spears, for deliv- 
ery to Somerville, New Jersey, Wilming- 
ton, California, and Hines, Illinois, during 
June, July and August. This contract 
(Invitation No. S-217) will be awarded to 
small business concerns (fewer than 500 
employes). Bids on this will be opened at 
11:00 A.M. on May 8. 

The second invitation (No. S-218) calls 
for a total of 5,250 cases of No. 303 all 
green cut spears, dietetic (sodium content 
restricted—not more than 4 Mg per 100 
grams). These are for delivery to Som- 
erville, New Jersey, Wilmington, Cali- 
fornia, and Hines, Illinois during June. 
This invitation is open to all bidders and 
is not restricted to small business. Bids 
well be opened May 10 at 11:00 A.M. at 
the Veterans Administration Building, 
Vermont Avenue and I Street, Northwest, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Leon Dierkes, with J. H. Gary & Co., 
eanned food brokers, 149 California St., 
San Francisco, Calif., is making a trip to 
Europe with Mrs. Dierkes, planning to 
return the second week in June. 
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Covering Near-Term Requirements—Toma- 

toes Unchanged, Bare Floors Loom—Peas 

Wanted—Corn In Demand—Kraut Firmer— 

Sardine Prices To Reflect Higher Costs—No 

Salmon Offered—Fair Demand For Tuna— 

Grapefruit Juice Firms—Good Movement Of 
Apple Products. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., April 18, 1956 


THE SITUATION—With the market 
tightening up on carryover canned foods 
and higher costs in sight for the 1956 sea- 
sonal packs buyers are coming into the 
market in a slightly better way to cover 
near-term requirements. Principal mar- 
ket development this week has been a 
stiffening in canned grapefruit juice in 
Florida and a continued strong undertone 
on most major vegetable and fish items. 


THE OUTLOOK—Grocery distributor 
management has been keeping a wary eye 
on the progress of the farm bill in Con- 
gress, realizing that a return to high 
rigid price supports for major crops will 
have its effect all along the line. This, 
together with higher pack costs already 
in sight for the new season, is accentuat- 
ing distributor interest in protecting in- 
ventories for the balance of the 1955 pack 
marketing season, as well as getting a 
line on ’56 price and supply prospects. 
This is particularly true in the case of 
private-label distributors. 


TOMATOES—There were no changes 
reported this week in the tomato situa- 
tion, either in the Tri-States or the Mid- 
west. Canners are showing firm price 
views on carryover holdings, and most 
packers expect to be down to bare floors 
in their warehouses by the time the 1956 
production begins going into the cans. 


PEAS—While reports on pea planting 
in the Tri-States are generally favorable, 
and early indications point to a good 
pack this season, buyers are still in the 
market for carryover peas. Currently, 
standard pod run Alaska 308s are bring- 
ing $1.20 and upwards, wtih extra stand- 
ards around $1.30. On sweets, standard 
pod run 303s command $1.25 and up, with 
extra standards $1.35 or better. Mid- 
western canners are generally holding 
standard 303s around $1.30, with fancy 1 
sieve commanding $2.50 or better where 
stocks are still available. 


CORN—There is a fair amount of day- 
to-day fill-in demand reported, and the 
market is well held, both in the Tri-States 
and in the Midwest. Fancy golden in the 
Midwest is quoted at $1.50 and upwards 
for 303s. 


KRAUT — Sauerkraut is moving into 
firmer position, and canners in a number 
of instances have withdrawn from the 
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market. Fancy 303s are generally held at 
$1.30, with 2%s bringing $1.75 and 10s 
ranging $5.75 to $6.00, all f.o.b. canneries, 


SARDINES — Reports from “Down 
East” indicate a late start to sardine can- 
ning activities in Maine this season, al- 
though plants have been readied in the 
event that an early run of fish makes its 
appearance. Meanwhile, while canners 
are quoting $8.50, f.o.b. cannery, for quar- 
ter keyless oils, there are still some sup- 
plies available as low as $8.00. Packers 
are forecasting a rise of about 50 cents 
per case in packing costs this season, 
reflecting higher labor, can, and oil costs, 
in the order named. This, it is expected, 
will be reflected in higher opening prices. 


SALMON — The market is virtually 
barren of offerings, insofar as first hands 
are concerned, and distributors who are 
going into the heavy consuming season 
with short inventories will have to look 
to the resale market for replacements. 
As might be expected under such condi- 
tions, the market is nominal as to price. 


TUNA — Sellers report a continued 
moderate broadening in demand for tuna 
as distributors begin to get their stocks 
in order for warm-weather demand. The 
market is strong on both domestic and 
imported packs, with indications of early 
price increases — particularly on _ top 
qualities. 


CITRUS—Selling pressure on grape- 
fruit juice has moderated considerably, 
and the market is looking a little better. 
While 2s are still quoted at 75 cents in 
some quarters, more sellers are holding 
at 80 cents for this size. The 46-ounce is 
reported available as low as $1.60, but 
other sellers quote 10 cents over this fig- 
ure. Orange juice continues well held, 
with sweetened 2s at $1.25 minimum and 
natural at $1.30, while on the 46-ounce 
size the market is quoted at $2.80 and 
$2.90, respectively. On blended juice, 2s 
are held at 97% cents to $1.00, with 46- 
ounce at $2.10 and up. Citrus salad con- 
tinues at $2.00 for fancy 3038s, with 
choice at $1.75, all f.o.b. Florida can- 
neries. 


APPLE PRODUCTS—Another record 
marketing season is in the making for 
canned applesauce and sliced apples, ac- 
cording to a forecast by Processed Ap- 
ples Institute, Inc., this week. Movement 
during February showed a sharp upturn, 
and this expansion promises to carry 
through the remainder of the spring 
months, PAT said. 


OTHER FRUITS — Chains and whole- 
salers are looking the carryover situation 
in California and the Northwest over 
rather carefully, in view of indications of 
higher packing costs this season which 
should be reflected in opening price levels. 
Indications are that a considerable dent 
will be made in remaining carryover 
stocks before 1956 crop fruits begin to 
go into the cans. Meanwhile, the price 
situation holds fairly stable. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Trading Slowed To A Walk—West Coast 

Asparagus Pack Gets Underway With Little 

Trade Interest—Spinach, However, Creates 

Opposite Effect—Citrus Continues Sloppy— 

List Of Short Items Getting Longer With 
Prices Well Maintained. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., April 12, 1956 


THE SITUATION —To report that 
business was dull this week in Chicago 
would be a real understatement. Trading 
activity has been going down hill here 
ever since increased freight rates went 
into effect and it must be at the bottom 
because it’s almost nil. The trade bought 
heavily on those canned food items that 
were available shortly after the Canner’s 
Convention up until the time of the 
freight increases which further stimu- 
lated buying but since that time everyone 
seems to have pulled in their horns in a 
real tight fashion. Short lists consist only 
of those items that cannot be found and 
that makes quite a list at present. Other- 
wise, it appears everyone seems more in- 
terested in opening day at the ball park 
than they are in canned foods. 


Canning of new pack asparagus is un- 
der way on the West Coast but, due to 
heavy stocks still unsold from the last 
pack, the trade are unimpressed. How- 
ever, the report from several California 
canning areas that new pack spinach is 
now ready for shipment has produced 
some action and distributors here did not 
hesitate to get their orders on the line 
for immediate shipment. Citrus sales con- 
tinued to decline as the market is in a 
sloppy condition and buyers have little 
confidence of the ability of canners to 
hold prices at current levels. Otherwise, 
the short items are getting shorter and, 
despite the current lack of interest, mar- 
kets generally are maintaining a very 
strong position. 


TOMATOES—So called field run toma- 
toes in 303 tins at $1.50 now constitute 
the cheapest tomatoes offered from local 
sourees, Good extra standards, and there 
are only a few, are firmly held at $1.60 
to $1.65 while 2%s have sold here in re- 
cent weeks at $2.75 with ones bringing 
$1.15. One or two loads of extra standard 
tens were offered this week at $9.50 with 
tne seller showing little inclination to 
trade even at this level. Sales are at a 
».inimum simply because so little is 
olfered. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—Very little to 
:eport on this important group of canned 
‘oods as so little is offered for sale. 
Yomato juice in any size is not offered 
vid probably won’t be until the new pack 
vets under way. Puree and paste are in 
‘ne same category with no sales reported 
.s nothing is offered. There has been a 
l\ttle catsup in tens listed at $13.00 for 
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fancy grade but nothing else as all fac- 
tors report a sold up position. 


KRAUT—Sales have tapered off con- 
siderably during the past few weeks from 
the high levels experienced a short time 
ago. However, this drop in business could 
be expected with the advent of warmer 
weather but it wouldn’t cause any wor- 
ries anyhow as so little is offered. Cur- 
rent shipments are generally against con- 
tracts placed some time ago as just about 
nothing is offered by local sources. Prices 
are strong at $1.27% for 303s, $1.75 for 
2%s and $5.85 for tens and will remain 
strong until the fall pack begins. 


SPINACH—This is about the only item 
in the entire list of vegetables that 
created any interest this week at all. New 
pack out of California was offered here 
at a bottom of $1.12% for 303s, $1.60 for 
2%s and $4.60 for tens with other quo- 
tations ranging upward from this level. 
Warehouses are bare here and the trade 
lost little time placing orders for immedi- 
ate shipment. 


ASPARAGUS—Canning of California 
grass is under way but no prices have 
been named as this is written as canners 
in that area appear to be having their 
troubles trying to work out a satisfactory 
price with the grower. It’s no secret about 
the current carryover and the industry 
would like to see lower prices which 
might stimulate sales. However, that may 
be a problem particularly in view of 
higher costs which cannot be avoided. 
The trade are content to sit back and 
await developments. 


PEAS—tThere isn’t much offered from 
local canners in the way of peas, in fact, 
finding certain sizes and grades has be- 
come a real problem. Tens are particu- 
larly short with lower grades just about 
at the non-existant level. Indiana and 
Illinois canners are hoping to have new 
peas ready for shipmeut about the first 
of June and enjoy the intial flush of busi- 
ness which is sure to come. The big pro- 
ducing area of Wisconsin will not be 
ready until later in the same month. 


CORN—If a buyer has corn on a book- 
ing or contract he may get fancy whole 
kernal at $1.60 for 303s and $9.75 for 
tens but otherwise he cannot find any- 
thing from Midwestern points. Fancy 
cream style is bringing $1.55 and $9.50 
and that isn’t very plentiful. Standard 
cream style, there is no whole kernel, is 
strong at $1.20 and only a handful of can- 
ners have anything left to sell. 


CITRUS—AII kinds of prices are heard 
on citrus these days and that kind of a 
situation always makes the buyer very 
cautious. It’s a confused condition at best 
and distributors are buying only when 
needed and for short term requirements 
only. Grapefruit juice and blended juice 
are kicking around at $1.60 for 46 oz. tins 
of the former item and $2.10 for the 
latter. Prices range upward from these 
levels and some canners have withdrawn 


altogether pending some kind of stability 
in the market. Orange juice, which has 
been the strong item up until now, is also 
on the sloppy side with prices ranging 
from $2.90 to $3.10 all of which leaves the 
buyer in considerable doubt as to where 
the bottom is and where all this will end. 


RSP CHERRIES —Canners of RSP 
cherries in water are following a rocky 
road trying to dispose of last year’s pack 
at profitable levels. Water pack tens are 
quoted at $9.00 to $9.50 with rumors of 
even lower prices while 303s are held at 
$1.65 with 2s at $1.75 although the latter 
item has been sold at the same price as 
303s. Under conditions of this kind busi- 
ness is not rushing. 


PINEAPPLE—With the new pack of 
Hawaiian pineapple due to get under way 
sometime in June, the trade are finding 
current unsold stocks may not last until 
that time. The surplus of fancy sliced 
and chunks may not go around and juice 
is also reaching the sold out point. Fur- 
thermore, it wouldn’t come as any sur- 
prise to anyone if juice prices were 
kicked upstairs as present levels are at 
the lowest point in many years. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Market Quiet With Routine Shipping Against 
Contract—Fruit Crop Estimates—Balanced 
Supply Of Olives—Spinach Openings Slightly 
Increased Over Spot—Prices Unsettled With 
Asparagus Pack About To Get Underway— 
Increased Tomato Acreage Will Not Neces- 
sarily Mean More Tomatoes— Salmon Quo- 
tations But Few Sales—Lower Tuna Prices. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., April 12, 1956 


THE SITUATION—Quite a’ satisfac- 
tory shipping business continues to be 
done, but much of this is against orders 
placed earlier in the year and new busi- 
ness is not being booked in large volume. 
Prices are largely without change, but 
here and there special deals are offered 
to move some items that seem to be in 
oversupply. For a time these centered on 
green beans in the lower grades, but with 
this situation relieved, cream style corn 
is coming in for this treatment. And 
with operations under way on two early 
crops California canners are finding that 
weather conditions are again a cause for 
worry. In December and January rains 
were extremely heavy and caused heavy 
losses in many districts. In March, the 
very reverse was true, the State having 
almost no rainfall, and some minor losses 
have resulted from this. San Francisco 
reports the third driest March since the 
Weather Bureau began compiling records 
in 1850, rainfall here having been but .12 
of an inch. In the Los Angeles and San 
Diego areas, precipitation for the season 
to date is far below normal. 
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FRUITS — As fruit crop estimates 
progress, prices on unsold holdings of 
last season’s canned packs seem to get 
into firmer ground. A survey of the dam- 
age to cling peach orchards by the winter 
floods indicates that this may be heavier 
than early estimates. Canners point out, 
however, that in recent years, there has 
been considerable planned droppage of 
green fruit to hold the tonnage down and 
that the flood loss may closely approxi- 
mate the planned loss. No items in the 
eanned cling peach list seem in excess 
supply and prices are firmly maintained. 
Freestone peaches have moved off well 
and a very close cleanup is in sight. Apri- 
cots have firmed materially on the few 
items that seemed for a time to be in 
oversupply and the coming pack promises 
to be a smaller one than that of last year. 
Fruit cocktail is still in good supply, but 
the market has firmed quite noticeably 
from the lows of a few weeks ago. Cher- 
ries are quite firmly held, with sales of 
No. 2% fancy in the range of $4.25 to 
$4.40, choice at $4.00 to $4.25 and stand- 
ard at $3.60 to $3.70. 


OLIVES—California ripe olives are en- 
joying a good movement, with some can- 
ners already running short on some sizes, 
but in general stocks are quite well bal- 
anced. Prices are unchanged from those 
named late last year. It will be several 
months before reliable estimates of the 
1956 crop and pack can be made, this 
fruit being late in blossoming and setting. 


SPINACH — The packing of spinach 
has now become Statewide, following the 
opening of the season more than two 
weeks ago in the early districts. One 
large packer of a featured brand has 
brought out an opening price list, as fol- 
lows: Buffet, 95 cents; picnic, $1.05; No. 
303, $1.35; No. 2%, $1.90 and No. 10, 
$5.50. Some who came out earlier with 
offerings around the spot lists prevailing 
earlier in the year, have made slight in- 
creases since then. 


ASPARAGUS—Asparagus canning is 
expected to get under way within a week, 
although at this writing no agreement 
has been made with growers as to the 
cost of the raw product. Some in the 
industry express the opinion that growers 
will accept a reduction of about one cent 
a pound from last year’s price. They con- 
tend that even with this lowering of cost, 
list prices cannot be lowered on the fin- 
ished product, owing to definitely higher 
prices for cans and plant labor. 


TOMATOES—Plans for going ahead 
apace for the planting of an increased 
acreage of tomatoes this year in Cali- 
fornia, with most of the contracts calling 
for about the same price to growers as 
last year. But an increased acreage does 
not necessarily mean that a larger pack 
will be made, since it is not often that 
tomatoes can be harvested as late as 
December, as they were last year. Little 
tomato business is now being booked, 
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with stocks in first hands badly broken, 
but scattered sales of standard No. 303s 
at $1.30 and fancy at $1.70 are reported. 


SALMON—Quotations on Pacific Coast 
canned salmon are still being made, but 
on many items sales are few and far be- 
tween on the primary market. The latest 
sales of Alaska red salmon are reported 
at $33.00 a case for No. 1 talls, and $20.00 
for halves. Pink salmon has sold at 
$23.00 for talls and $16.00 for halves, 
with medium red at $28.00 for talls, 
$16.00 for halves and $9.50 for quarters. 
Chum salmon has moved at $20.00 for 
talls and $11.50 for halves. Puget Sound 
salmon seems to be in rather better sup- 
ply, with sockeye halves moving at $20.00, 
medium red talls at $28.00 and pink talls 
at $22.00. 


TUNA — Some California canners of 
tuna fish are finding their stocks rather 
on the heavy side and some lower prices 
are making an appearance. An adver- 
tised brand of light meat halves that has 
been selling at $15.00 a case is now being 
offered at $13.50 and light meat chunks 
have been reduced to $11.50. So far, no 
changes have been made in private label 
offerings. 


MATSON MEETING 
APPEALS TO CANNERS 


A stockholders’ meeting of the Matson 
Navigation Company, held on the liner 
Lurline at her San Francisco dock on 
March 27, had an atmosphere that ap- 
pealed especially to oldtime members of 
the canning industry. This vessel is the 
flagship of the Matson fleet which trans- 
ports most of the huge pineapple pack 
from the Hawaiian Islands to the main- 
land. 


By special arrangement, the manage- 
ment of the shipping company had the 
old ship Baleutha docked at the same 
pier and their stockholders were taken 
on tours of this relic of other years. The 
Baleutha, built in 1886, was for a time 
under the Hawaiian flag and in 1901 ob- 
tained a United States registry. In 1906 
her name was changed to “Star of Alas- 
ka” and for 24 years she made annual 
voyages to Alaska, returning with can- 
ned salmon for Alaska Packers Associa- 
tion, succeeded by the California Packing 
Corporation. She was the last square 
rigger engaged in this trade. For nearly 
twenty years she was used as an exhibi- 
tion ship until, slowly deteriorating, was 
laid up on the mud flats in San Fran- 
cisco. When plans were made to disman- 
tle her she was bought by the San Fran- 
cisco Maritime Museum Association, re- 
stored to her original shape by volunteer 
workers and placed on exhibition, 


Sellers Injector Corporation, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, has acquired the 
complete line of injectors formerly man- 
ufactured by the Ohio Injector Company. 


THE CANNING TRADE .- 


United States Steel Company’s West- 
ern capacity for the production of electro- 
lytic tin plate for the canning industry 
will be increased almost 55 percent when 
a third high-speed production line goes 
into production at Pittsburg, Calif. The 
new line will be completed late in 1957 
and the capacity of the plant will be in- 
creased from 285,000 tons annually to 
about 440,00 Otons. 


LETTERS 


(Continued from Page 5) 


tion could advise canners of the extent to 
which they are exposed to a danger which 
they cannot control. If the definition of 
hazardous truck driving has been modi- 
fied to exclude the delivery of farm crops 
to market, the problem would practically 
disappear, and canners should be so ad- 
vised. 
Sincerely, 


Harold Bachelder 


Editor’s Comment—Thank you Harold, 
your letter has been forwarded to Mr. 
Brown through channels, and an answer 
will undoubtedly be forthcoming in the 
near future. 


As everyone knows, Mr. Bachelder, 
formerly with the Ladoga Canning Com- 
pany, was a past President of the Indiana 
Canners Association and for many years 
was active in the canning business on a 
national basis. Now retired, he maintains 
his interest in the industry as a legal 
consultant. 


CONTROL OF INSECTS 


(Continued from Page 9) 


able since they are resistant to sap 
beetles and earworm and spray treat- 
ments seem to be more effective on them 
than on some of the other varieties as 
Iowa Chief and Seneca Chief. The older 
Golden Cross Bantam strains seem to be 
very susceptible to sap beetle and ear- 
worm. 


The costs of insect control are high and 
to be practical must be borne by both the 
grower and the processor. The food pro- 
cessor is more concerned with ear infest- 
ing insects than is the farmer. Since the 
control of this group of insects does not 
affect the yield of corn but results in 
increased cut-off, reduced trimming costs, 
and reduced contamination hazards the 
cost must be largely paid by the processor. 
He can expect little cooperation from the 
grower. Since control of the corn flea 
beetle and the soil inhabiting pests affect 
the stand and yield of corn, their control 
is of primary concern to the farmer; 
such practices increase his profits from 
the crop and therefore the costs should 
be borne by him. 
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